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1885. Dilke, and Mr, Lefevre were for a Central Adminis-
trative Board* with jurisdiction over the whole of
Msh policy. Ireland* Mr. Gladstone, though otherwise sup-
porting Lord Spencer, inclined strongly to their
view, which it was known that Mr. Parnell re-
garded with favour. But "when it came to the
full Cabinet," after consideration by a Committee
"it could not be carried. All the Peers except
Lord Granville were against it. All the Com-
moners except Lord Hartington were for it."
"Within six years," said Mr. Gladstone, "if it
please God to spare their lives, they will be repent-
ing in sack-cloth and ashes,"1 This was on the 9th
of May. Ten days afterwards, when the Prime
Minister gave notice of a Land Purchase Bill,
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke resigned.
Although they were persuaded to suspend their
resignations, they were not the only dissatisfied
Ministers, and the Cabinet was on the point of
breaking up* Whether Mr. Gladstone and his col-
leagues could have passed their modified Coercion
Bill is extremely doubtful. They were not destined
to try.

Before coming to the actual story of their over-
throw, the relations of the Conservatives with the
Parnellites require a few words. Lord Spencer's
position in Ireland, like the shield in the fable, had
two distinct aspects. Crime, disorder, open out-
rage, he had, as we have seen, put down. Against
popular feeling he was powerless, and never had the
national sentiment of Ireland been more bitterly in-
flamed against England. The courage and coolness
of the Viceroy were respected even by extreme and
irreconcilable Nationalists. His administration,
and even his character, were attacked in Mr.
William O'Brien's paper, United Ireland, with a
venomous scurrility which few civilised Govern-

1 Morle/s Gladstone, Hi 194.